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The World Council and Unity 


\HERE has been so much discussion of “Escha- 

tology” and the meaning of that Christian Hope 
which is the main topic before the coming meeting 
at Evanston that one has been tempted at times to 
forget that the World Council does not exist to 
furnish an arena for theological controversy. Its 
purpose, its goal, its one valid ground for existing 
is unity, the realization of our Lord’s Prayer that 
His people may be one. 

On the other hand, while that is true, there is 
much failure to appraise correctly (so it appears to 
this present writer) the part which such a Council 
or for that matter any of the regional Councils 
which are such a familiar part of our American 
Church life, have to play in the great quest for unity. 
Many impatient Americans think of the Council as 
an immediate instrument of the quest. They look to 
it as failing unless unity springs into being at its 
word. They think, or seem to think of the Council 
as having in itself something of the aspects of the 
Una Sancta—the great society—‘“the blessed com- 
pany of all faithful people.” But the Council is 
nothing of the kind, although it definitely exists to 
do some of the things which a United Church would 
do. Its functions as they were envisaged, for exam- 
ple, when it came into being were two: It was to 
express the mind of the Churches which it repre- 
sented so far as they were at one concerning the 
impact of the Christian faith upon the world and 
to carry out such active furtherance of that world 
responsibility as was possible. That was Life and 
Work. And secondly it was to carry on the purposes 
of the Faith and Order Movement. There was to 
be no relaxing of the effort to bring the divided 
“Communions” face to face with one another that 
they might uncover more fully what they hold in 
common and see more clearly the questions at issue. 

These two functions constitute a vital preliminary 
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step; but the achievement of unity will not come 
through resolutions or shared activities of the Coun- 
cil itself. The great part it has played during the 
years since Amsterdam in binding more closely the 
member Churches, in opening ways for service, in 
effective impact upon world conditions ought to 
bring joy to every Christian heart—even to the 
hearts of those Christians whose Communions have 
not and will not become members and have at times, 
to their shame, tried to impede and misrepresent its 
work. The area of common mission and common 
faith is great. It exceeds by far what many had 
dared to hope. It disproves altogether the discour- 
aged “blind alley’’ comments of the Stockholm and 
Lausanne epoch. 

But there is no indication although many com- 
munions stand ready, as they should, to counsel 
together concerning missionary areas, that any of 
them are yet ready to merge their work, or surren- 
der any control; nor is there any indication that all 
the ultimate theological and cultural blocks are 
rapidly vanishing. The Orthodox Churches have 
felt the guidance of the Spirit, and so far as they 
are able are ready to counsel, to work and to pray 
with other Communions; but there is no change in 
their faith that they alone are the true Church. The 
Anglican Communion (an admirable example in 
itself of diversity in unity) is no less puzzling than 
of old. 

sut it is not necessary to go on pointing out the 
road-blocks to unity. The important matter is to 
consider, to emphasize and to work for those things 
which the World Council is doing and can do in its 
function as a preparation, a preparatory school as 
it were, for unity. The primary and comprehensive 
service it renders is that it creates an atmosphere 
congenial to unity. These Christians meet together, 
“stay together,’ “belong together,” because they 





believe that God seeks a united Church. Their 
hearts are warm and that warmth communicates 
itself to the cold and indifferent and discouraged. 
Anyone who has gone through days of conference 
and seen both the littleness and, thank God, the big- 
ness of human nature knows how essential it is to 
those who move on towards actual negotiations to 
have the refreshing support of a great body of fel- 
low Christians who are passionately committed to 
the quest for unity. 

The Council reveals that Christians of very diverse 
views can really work together to achieve Christian 
aims. The constant confusion between unity and 
uniformity tends to clear away. That is a confusion 
which is menacing our national life today. There 
is a widespread belief that there must be some sort 
of thought-control or we shall be lost to the commu- 
nist drive. The Christian Church has suffered from 
the same delusion. It has constantly through its 
checkered history believed that unity means uni- 
formity. Indeed most of the divisions we seek now 
to heal grow out of that sub-Christian belief. The 
Council’s activities work steadily to discredit it. 
\Ve learn instead to know and trust each other. We 
discover that we have no monopoly of Christian 
faith or virtue. In the light of the Council’s work, 
the common experience so often noted, that we 
never think about who wrote our favorite hymns, 
takes on new significance. An Episcopalian comes 
home from his Parish Church and remembers that 
of the three hymns sung, the authors were Roman 
Catholic, Presbyterian and Congregational. It is a 
trivial matter in itself but vital when interpreted 
through the Council. 

And finally, the Council in its very existence keeps 
before the mind of Christian people the vision of a 
Catholic Church, a great world-embracing Church, 
diverse in many ways, at home in every nation, 
binding together these peoples of different cultures, 
strange, varied, queer in my eyes and yours, but all 
God’s children and all proclaiming with one voice 
the Lordship of Christ over the nations of the world. 

The World Council is not that Church. Its func- 
tion is not to conduct the delicate and very specific 
negotiations out of which organic unity grows. Its 
function is preparatory. Its business is to create 
and stimulate the longing for unity and to create 


the atmosphere congenial to that difficult task. 
E. 1. P. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


One of the most significant facts about the Oppen- 
heimer decision is that there has been a truly free 
discussion of it. There has been some fear recently 
that Americans were afraid to debate issues because 
of the pressure to conform. There is ground for 
encouragement in the widespread resistance to this 
decision. One reason for this may be that the Gray 
board majority themselves provided their critics with 
most of their arguments. After clearing Dr. Oppen- 
heimer so emphatically of disloyalty and after show- 
ing that during many years of testing he had been 
proved to possess “a high degree of discretion re- 
flecting an unusual ability to keep to himself vital 
secrets” the board’s act in disqualifying Dr. Oppen- 
heimer has seemed absurd to a large part of the 
American public. The board at one point appeared 
to admit that it was bound by directives of which 
it did not wholly approve. It is to be hoped that 
the minority report of Dr. Ward Evans may become 
the basis for the final action of the Atomic Energy 
Commission. No one questions the honesty and con- 
scientiousness of the majority. 

The current debate should help the American peo- 
ple to rethink the whole problem of security. The 
Oppenheimer case makes it clearer than it has ever 
been that our policies are based upon an obsession 
with security which is self-defeating, which in the 
end may undermine the security of the institutions 
which we are most concerned to protect and which 
may even threaten our national existence. This can 
be expected to follow when any person or nation 
makes an idol out of a single interest. On its deepest 
level this is a religious error and on that level the 
correlation of it is religious, for faith is the alterna- 
tive to this destructive fear. When we say “faith” 
we do not mean ultimately faith in ourselves or faith 
in America but faith in God. Nor do we mean that 
faith in God is in itself a short-cut to national 
security which can take the place of reasonable 
efforts to protect ourselves against subversion. Faith 
in this situation can take the place of panic. 

There are two ways in which we can see how self- 
defeating these efforts to secure absolute security 
are. The first is that the method we have chosen so 
far and which leads to such absurdities as the Op- 
penheimer decision really undermines the institu- 
tions and the quality of life which make America 
worth defending against Communism. It tends to 
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undercut our morale in defending our cause as it 
undermines the morale of our allies. It is part of a 
pattern which makes the whole free world less able 
to convince the uncommitted world that there is 
much to choose as between Democracy and Com- 
munism., 


There is even more direct threat to our security 
in this method of protecting it. This has been 
brought out with great vividness by the Alsops in 
their column in The New York Herald Tribune. 
Their point is that you cannot even get security in 
the most obvious physical sense in the present strug- 
gle with the communist world if we discourage our 
own scientists from making their full contribution. 
The Alsops say of the scientists that “their enthusi- 
astic and self-confident collaboration with the gov- 
ernment and one another, their dedicated and in- 
spired work against time, are now essentials of 
American survival.” In the face of this great need, 
they say that “the majority of the Gray board have 
looked at the little things and not at the big things.” 
The present security program as interpreted by the 
Gray board is likely to discourage the scientists in 
this country from making that extra contribution 
that depends on full confidence and team-work. It is 
likely to discourage many of them from serving the 
government at all when, for their pains, they may be 
condemned as security risks a few years later be- 
cause of the advice they give now in all loyalty and 
honesty. If the reputation of the scientists is to 
depend on their ability to predict the opinions of the 
politicians five years hence they can hardly be 
blamed for refusing government service. 


XK * * 


It is most encouraging that both the General As- 
sembly of the Presbyterian Church in the U. S. (the 
Southern Presbyterian Church) and the Southern 
Baptist Convention passed resolutions in support of 
the decision of the Supreme Court in regard to 
segregation in public schools. These two actions 
along with other straws indicate that there has de- 
veloped in the south a considerable body of opinion 
which never took part in the struggle against segre- 
gation but which is now ready to support the law. In 
some cases this may be no more than acceptance of 
law as law and that will help the situation. But 
there is also much evidence that there are many who 
had been ready to change their position on this 
matter and that this action by the court was the 


deciding factor in causing the change. In so far as 
this is so, support for the efforts to integrate the 
schools will be more effective. When a legal change 
comes at the right time it may be a rallying point and 
not merely an act of coercion. In view of this 
changing of patterns of opinion and attitude in the 
south it is to be hoped that the Negro leadership, 
especially in the north, will avoid the kind of pres- 
sure which will harden the lines as they are instead 
of encouraging this new middle group to change the 
lines which divide people in the south. The fact that 
two Church bodies have taken the stand to which we 
have referred is a sign that the Churches in the 
south may well be a great resource on the side of 
We 


expected that this would be the case, but these actions 


a constructive approach to the whole issue. 
went beyond expectation. Their chief importance 
may be that they will strengthen the hands of 
churchmen in many local situations. 
|e come 
x * * 

We do not ordinarily review books in this jour- 
nal but an editorial note will serve to call attention 
to a very important book, “Seduction of the Inno- 
Wertham. Dr. Wertham 
was the senior psychiatrist for the Department of 


cent,” by Dr. Frederic 
Hospitals for New York City and he has had a 
long experience as advisor to the courts in cases of 
juvenile crimes and delinquents. [lis indictment of 
“comic” books which are by a curious irony “hor- 
ror’ books is a very telling one. And the evidence 
that he presents that these “comics” are a terrible 
threat to the sanity of the juvenile mind is one that 
It is 
probably true that a healthy child will not be serious- 


parents, educators and ministers should heed. 


ly affected by the glorification of every crime and 
abnormality which are to be found in these books. 
But Dr. Wertham shows that they may corrupt even 
sane children and that in cases of slightly abnormal 
children their influence may be the straw that breaks 
the camel's back. 

The fact that the Civil Liberties Union resisted 
legislation which would make these kind of books 
impossible merely shows that libertarianism can be 
very abstract and very irrelevant. 

We do have laws against obscenity which no one 
challenges on libertarian grounds. Dr. Wertham has 
certainly made a case that this kind of corruption 
can be even worse than obscenity. 


R.N. 








Polysyllables: Pro and Con 


ROGER L. 


FEW months ago my wife and I visited a 
lawyer to have him write our wills. It looked 
like a simple affair. There was little enough prop- 
erty, and the wills would mention only ourselves and 
our children. In a few sentences we explained what 
we wanted. Then we went shopping for half an 
hour while the lawyer drew up the papers. Return- 
ing to sign the wills, we found ourselves confronted 
by rather formidable documents. Since I wanted 
to know what I was signing, I tried to read the will. 
I soon ran into an assortment of Latin words and 
unintelligible English phrases that left me _ baffled. 
Patiently the lawyer explained what he had writ- 
ten. It turned out to be just what my wife and I 
had told him shortly before—or so it seemed to us. 
Why then all this legalistic gibberish? Because, he 
showed us, our simple phrases just wouldn’t do. He 
pointed out possibilities we had never thought of— 
points at which our words could be misunderstood 
or challenged in court. One Latin phrase, he indi- 
cated, saved a long paragraph of explanations. What 
he had written said everything we had wanted to 
say, but with a precision our language lacked. 
We left his office with no disposition to learn all 
his language, but glad that he had mastered it. 


Technical Vocabularies 


When we meet the professional, we often start 
by resenting his vocabulary, later becoming grate- 
ful that he can talk in his special way. 

When our baby lay sick in the hospital, I was 
annoyed at the incomprehensible words the doctors 
were using. I was relieved when one helpful physi- 
cian drew me aside to explain in rather ordinary 
language what was going on. But I realized that 
he was talking very inexactly for my benefit, and I 
was glad that he could talk with the consulting doc- 
tors in the exact and technical language of his pro- 
fession. 

The engineer, the architect, the logician, the radio 
repairman, the educator, the plumber, and all the rest 
have their special languages. Usually—there are ex- 
ceptions—they are not simply putting on airs; they 
are talking in the most efficient way for their pur- 
poses. Even the world of sports cannot spare us a 
technical lingo. I recall initiating a foreigner into 
the mysteries of baseball. He looked bewildered at 
the advice to “steal second.” Several days went by 
before he could use the complicated language of 
squeeze plays, balks, and the hit-and-run. 


Is Theology a Special Case? 


In each of these cases it is not necessary that 
everyone learn the vocabulary of the professionals. 
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SHINN 


But it is important that someone should know and 
use it efficiently. 

What, then, of the theologian? Why is his pro- 
fessional vocabulary so often ridiculed? To be sure, 
there are plenty of jokes about lawyers and their 
language—and a few jokes about physicians and 
engineers. But there seems to be a special resent- 
ment when the theologian starts conversing in his 
peculiar way. 

Is this resentment due to some perverse reasoning 
of churchmen? Or, among our many professional 
areas, is theology a special case? 

In some ways theology certainly is a special case. 
It is particularly so in Protestantism. The doctrine 
of the priesthood of all believers does not mean that 
all believers are theologians. But it does mean a 
shift in the emphasis and prestige often given to the 
specialist. 

A comparison will show the point. In medicine 
the best trained doctor is likely to be a better healer 
than the layman. But in the church there is no as- 
sumption that the best trained theologian is a better 
Christian than the layman. 

Even Romanism makes a fairly clear distinction 
between ecclesiastical authority and the saintliness 
which may or may not accompany it. Protestantism 
goes farther in emphasizing, not only the possible 
saintliness but also the possible spiritual and theo- 
logical insight of the layman. Whereas in medicine 
or engineering, we are taught to rely on the special- 
ist, in the church we are constantly reminded that 
no reliance upon authority can take the place of 
faith and mature understanding among the members 
of the body of Christ. 

Of course, not every Christian has the right to a 
judgment of his own on the meaning of a Greek 
phrase. The specialist has his place. But the Word 
of God—known through the words of scripture and 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit—may enter more 
truly into the mind and spirit of the layman than of 
the specialist. 

Perhaps political science, better than medicine or 
law, offers an analogy. Democracy needs able 
scholars, qualified to interpret and formulate con- 
stitutional law. But its vitality comes from a people 
whose awareness of its values does not depend pri- 
marily upon their mastery of a technical vocabulary. 


Looking Toward Evanston 


The conversations about the coming Second As- 
sembly of the World Council of Churches at Evans- 
ton have often centered around this question of vo- 
cabulary. Here is an event which the church ap- 
proaches with real anticipation. The secular press, 
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we are told, plans to give unprecedented coverage. 
Is the outcome to be a mass of unintelligible verbiage 
summed up in polysyllabic headlines ? 

If the Assembly is primarily a conference among 
theologians, the outcome will rightly be some tech- 


nical statements. At meetings of biochemists or 
astrophysicists, no one expects popularization. If the 
reporters are on hand, they simply do the best they 
can. Clearly at Evanston there will be some confer- 
ences among theologians, and no one should com- 
plain if the tabloids are puzzled by them. 

But if the Assembly is a common gathering of 
representatives of Christ’s church around the world, 
then it is not primarily a theological conference. 
Such a gathering should have considerable meaning 
for the people of the twentieth century. That mean- 
ing may not be so unexpected or so easily slogan- 
ized as to compete for headlines in this super- 
charged decade, but it should make an impact upon 
the life of the church. 

We may hope, then, that Evanston will accent 
something besides theological talk. Common wor- 
ship, fellowship between Christians of East and 
West, activities of mutual helpfulness—these sym- 
bols may be more important than verbalizations at 
Evanston. 

But no church gathering can omit faith. Though 
faith is not identical with formulations of belief, 
faith is articulated in theology. And theology has its 
vocabulary. So our problem has not vanished. 


The Issue and the Language 


The theme of the Assembly is the Christian hope. 
Hope is a short word, part of most vocabularies. It 
is a good word and, certainly, a timely word. Why, 
then, must prominent churchmen jump so swiftly 
from this simple word to a confusing word? Spe- 
cifically, why must they drag in that awkward quin- 
que-syllable: eschatology? 

There are reasons, hard as it may be for some to 
believe it. They arise as soon as we try to think 
clearly about hope. 

The word hope is more pleasant than exact. Hopes 
may be sentimental or realistic. They may stand for 
a rosy glow of happy anticipations or for a heroic 
confidence in the midst of disaster. They may be 
mentally fuzzy or clear. If the church is going to 
proclaim hope, it had better know what it means. 

Any given church member has many hopes. Let 
us say, for example, that among the hopes of one 
layman or pastor are these four: (1) That the 
Dodgers will beat the Yankees next fall. (2) That 
a vaccine for polio will be developed by the next 
epidemic season. (3) That his children will not have 
to live through atomic war. (4) That neither life 
nor death will separate him and his Christian com- 
munity from the love of Christ. 

The relative intensity of these differing hopes will 
shift from time to time. Any one of them may 
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move to the center of life, at least for a moment, 
and any one may have a religious coloration. The 
question is: Which of these hopes is, or are, the 
logical outcome of faith in Christ? At what point 
in the destruction of these hopes does the believer 
say that Christ or his faith has let him down? 


The Concrete Meaning 

Whatever language he uses, every believer faces 
these problems. Consider two examples, one from 
personal relationships and one from the historical 
situation. 

First, I have often talked with young men about 
to enter the army, or with the parents of men on 
battlefronts. Frequently I have found myself ex- 
pressing a hope that the man will return home safe- 
ly. This was my genuine hope. I am willing to call 
it my Christian hope, because I cannot separate my 
friendly human hopes from my Christian hopes. 

But I have another hope for the soldier. It is the 
hope based on Christ’s promise. Christ has not 
promised that this man, if he keeps the faith, will 
return safe and sound. But Christ has promised that 
He will not forsake those who trust Him. 

Thus the Christian can hope for many things, 
knowing that his hopes may or may not be realized. 
But sooner or later he comes to the point where his 
faith gives him the right to count on some hopes, 
because Jesus is the Christ. 

The second example comes from Winston Church- 
ill’s war memoirs, of which the final volume has the 
theme: “How the Great Democracies Triumphed, 
and So Were Able to Resume the Follies Which 
Had So Nearly Cost Them Their Life.” However 
much we may wish it otherwise, we acknowledge 
the honest insight of the theme. 

Now what are we going to believe about history ? 
Is the human race so incapable of learning from its 
follies that it must go on repeating them? Or can 
we have confidence that men will turn from the past 
to a better future? 

The alternative need not be put so sharply. I can 
hope that my society will learn better ways. Indeed, 
as a Christian I am responsible to do all I can for 
the improvement of society. But I do not stake my 
faith in God on the proposition that the democracies 
will not repeat their follies. God’s promise assures 
me that every deed done in His service, whether 
or not the world improves, has its place in His pur- 


or That Word Again 


All this is eschatology. The eschatological hope 
is simply that hope, among the many hopes of 
Christians, which rests on God’s promises. I venture 
to say that any thoughtful Christian, whether or not 
he knows the language of technical theology, must 
make this distinction between his many hopes (in- 
cluding some of his religious hopes) and that final 
confidence in God. 


lf this is so, one may ask, can we not get along 


without the word? If Christians are facing the 
problem anyhow, why confuse them with a tech- 
nical vocabulary ? 

My answer ts that many people can get along with- 
out the word. I should think that every bit of 
religious counseling involves the issue, but only the 
rare case would be helped by the word. Nevertheless, 
there are some things to be said for this bit of the 
theological vocabulary. 

Iirst, the word reminds us of the issue that we all 
too readily avoid. Too often the church has con- 
fused its human hopes with the hope that rests on 
God’s promises. The examples I have mentioned 
will suggest plenty of others. 

Second, once the issue is understood, the use of 
a specific word may serve as a shorthand. Like the 
Latin words in the will, it has a brevity and precision 
which may save paragraphs of repeated explana- 
tions. 

Third, the word is rooted in the New Testament 
and is less dependent than many others on the con- 
notations of our contemporary German, French, 
Chinese, English, or American languages. 

Whether conventional theological language is jus- 
tifiable in any specific situation depends upon that 
situation. Perhaps the great gatherings of church- 
men should rely less upon it, but they can scarcely 
avoid it entirely. 

A Recommendation 

lf the general drift of this analysis is right, the- 
ology and faith are not the same, but they require 
a close mutual relation. Faith without theology is 
vague emotionalism; theology without faith is 
arid doctrine. The living church needs clarity of 
thought united with depth of devotion. 

Hence a double recommendation—in fact, a 
double plea—is in order. To the theologian the plea 
is to speak, not merely to his professional colleagues, 
but to the church. If the work of the theologian is 
a Christian vocation, it serves the Christian com- 
munity. The theologian, without relaxing the rigor 
of his work, has a responsibility to communicate 
with the church rather than cultivate an esoteric 
vocabulary. 

To the pastor and the layman the plea is to give 
some serious attention to the intellectual side of 
Christian faith. True, it is not the intellectuals who 
inherit the Kingdom of God. But a devoted Chris- 
tian has some obligation to think intelligently about 
his faith. Many a churchman, who has no trouble 
mastering the vocabulary of the “split-T-with-flank- 
er” shudders at a no harder theological vocabulary. 
Just as in a political campaign it is easier to shout, 
“T like Ike,” or “You never had it so good,” than 
to reason one’s way through the issues, so it is easier 
in religion to accept slogans than to think. But citi- 
zenship and churchmanship involve responsibilities. 
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In the period of the fourth-century church coun- 
cils, as John Whale reminds us, Gregory of Nyssa 
complained that Constantinople was too filled with 
amateur theologians: “If you want a man to change 
a piece of silver, he informs you wherein the Son 
differs from the Father; if you ask the price of a 
loaf, you are told by way of reply that the Son is 
inferior to the Father; and, if you enquire whether 
the bath is ready, the answer is that the Son was 
made out of nothing.” Fortunately, this particular 
annoyance is not likely to bother the twentieth cen- 
tury. But we had better be concerned if the church- 
at-large cannot talk with its own theologians. Hence 
the church places a responsibility upon the theo- 
logian, the pastor, and the layman. 


CHURCH NEWS AND NOTES 


The following open letter is written by a Hungarian 
Reformed churchman who is in exile in this country 
because of his complete rejection of Communism, both 
spiritually and politically. The occasion for it is the 
coming to this country of the representatives of the 
Hungarian Church who are now in Hungary. It reveals 
a very delicate problem which is usually present when 
Christians are political exiles. Mr. Ungvary rejects 
Communism as clearly as any of his fellow exiles and 
thus he disagrees with the judgments about the situa- 
tion in Hungary that are made by the present Church 
leaders in that country. Their adjustment to the regime 
there involves attitudes which he has personally re- 
jected for himself. But he asks his fellow exiles to 
acknowledge that the leaders of the Church in Hungary 
are still the bona fide leaders of that Church and to 
take a more charitable attitude toward them. To reject 
them as leaders of the home Church is a different thing 
from protesting against some of the things which they 
now do and say and this is to destroy any chance for 
the Church in Hungary to relate itself to Churches 
abroad. We are glad to give space to this letter because 
we believe that the Hungarian Churches should be 
represented by their present leaders at the Evanston 
Assembly, and that their representatives should be wel- 
comed to this country as fellow Christians whatever 
judgments may be made about their attitudes toward 
the regime in their country. 


| 


To the President and Board Members of the Hungarian 
Reformed World Federation.* 


Dear Brethren, 


As do all historic emigrations, so our present one, 
too, struggles in deep spiritual conflict and moral crisis. 
This struggle derives from the essence of what char- 
acterizes refugees in all eras: namely, denial. And 
denial cannot be evangelical in substance. That is, 
Christianity always approaches questions positively and 
refuses to be ruled by denial. After this brief statement 
of principle, we address ourselves determinedly, and 
with a deep sense of responsibility, to the matter at hand. 


* Representing the majority of Hungarians of the Reformed 
Church in this country. 
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In the name of Hungarian Evangelical Christians 
dispersed throughout the world, a number of movements 
have been launched and several declarations have been 
made with a view to condemning church leaders back 
home in the name of our Christian brethren dwelling 
under ruthless oppression in Hungary—and this not 
because of their actions, but on the basis of certain 
statements they have made. These condemnations are 
directed against church leaders who in these unspeak- 
ably difficult times are endeavoring to shepherd our 
Christian brethren in Hungary and keep them in the 
fold of Jesus. 

Those who in the Free World pass judgment often 
forget an elementary legal principle already practiced 
by the pagans of Rome: before passing judgment, listen 
to the defendant too. It is in this connection that I raise 
my voice and call your attention to the following: 

Western Church leaders who have visited Hungary— 
Dr. Leber, Dr. Niemodller, Dr. Visser’t Hooft—are 
unanimously in accord and have made official declara- 
tions to the effect that Hungarian Christians comprise 
one of the most vital and deeply devout churches. In a 
word, the Hungarian churches are sowing and reaping 
uprightly. If this is true, then is it permissible or 
politically wise to pass judgment on church leaders who 
in any case are the leaders of this vital manifestation 
of religious faith, and who may have a share in the 
fact that Hungarian Christians have been judged so 
favorably by the West? 

Furthermore, I should like to ask whether it is a 
responsible attitude to wish to bar from all Western 
contacts our brethren now enslaved? If we were to 
keep them isolated, then we should force them upon a 
road which would lead to ultimate subjugation by 
Moscow. 

Is it permissible or wise for us to forget the his- 
torical fact that in Southeast Europe Hungarians form 
the sole significant group of Evangelical Christians, 
even today comprising the largest Presbyterian Church 
in the world? As such, they are entrusted with a great 
task in Southeast Europe, where for 300 years they 
were the sole source of the democratic spirit between 
the two authoritative churches of East and West, alone 
representing the narrow third way. 

Is it proper or loyal to forget the historic fact that it 
is only countries with Protestant majorities where Com- 
munism never could attain to even a shadow of power? 
And when Hungarian Christians seek to carry out this 
enormously difficult historic mission among the peoples 
of Southeast Europe, fighting on two fronts at the same 
time, in relation to Communism and Roman Catholic 
totalitarianism, is it allowable for us, therefore, to 
stigmatize them in the sight of the free Christians of the 
world? Is it permissible, or objective, to pass judgment 
on an undertaking not yet completed ? 

In our view, it is not the small peoples and their sons 
who are morally weak, but it is the historic situation 
that is immoral, the situation in which these small 
peoples find themselves and wherein they must maintain 
themselves:as best they may and, at times, use methods 
that citizens of larger nations are not compelled to use. 

Christianity and Communism are two irreconcilable 
worlds resting on different basic principles. And for 
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this reason it cannot be doubted for a moment that 
churches behind the Iron Curtain today are the prisoners 
of communist power. Those who lead churches behind 
the Iron Curtain doubtless in many ways consciously 
undertook their compromising role. Therefore, they are 
unquestionably responsible for everything they do and 
say in this role. But they owe accounting not to us, but 
to the whole body of Hungarian Christians, to their own 
consciences, and above all, to God. 


We do not deny that Church leaders back home may 
have made, and probably will make again, declarations 
not to our taste. However, on the basis of these words 
which do not come from the heart, neither church lead- 
ers, nor the church, can be condemned. For this we can 
only pity them, even if ultimately they may fall in their 
search for Christ along this path, as so many have 
already fallen. 

Our present era seeks with the ecumenical ideal to 
cure Christian wounds; and is there a single Christian 
Church that can do without this comfort? As a witness 
to life on both sides of the Iron Curtain, I can confirm 
that there is none such. In a word, before our eyes is the 
ideal of ecumenical Christianity, and to attain it we need 
the cooperation of all Christian churches. Who would 
have the right to deny that no contribution can here be 
made by the Hungarian Evangelical Church which has 
suffered so much and which thus has lessons to teach us 
too? 

In our judgment, our Christian brethren, who have 
the privilege of living in freedom, could have no finer 
task than to prepare themselves for the time when there 
is again a possibility for Christian work in Southeast 
Europe on the part of evangelists of Western views and 
training. This is a positive Christian endeavor, which 
could imbue faith and bear witness to our trust. For 
we do not regard it as a positive Christian task, here 
from free soil, to attack and pass judgment on the 
Church and its leaders back home without being in 
possession of the facts. 

Let us regard Southeast Europe as a great, new and 
difficult missionary field of the future for which we 
are to prepare humble missionary workers. And let 
us not forget that Jesus cannot be appropriated by either 
East or West, but stands above us all. 

Dear Brethren, a positive task is afforded by the wise 
perception of the new historic situation, and by the 
informing of free Christians in the West, but let us 
never forget that this historical phase has not yet been 
concluded. The time of judgment is still not at hand. 

“Judge not, that ye be not judged.” 

I trust that, attending and considering my words, you 
will not misunderstand me. We can certainly count on 
new statements made under duress, statements that do 
not concur with our opinions, but those who make them 
are victims rather than Christians acting of their own 
free will. Let us believe that the oppressed Church and 
its leaders are the last asylum of our brethren in Christ, 
now wretchedly alone on the earth. Let us love them, 
that we may be worthy of the name of Christians. 

With fraternal greetings, 


ALEXANDER SANDOR UNGVARY 
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We publish the following statement of the Christians 
of Japan which will give to us in this country a good 
indication of the very great shock which the H-bomb 
produced, especially for the Asians. R. N. 


STATEMENT BY THE UNITED CHURCH OF 
CHRIST IN JAPAN 


Dear Christian Friends: 

You, no doubt, know that the people of Japan were 
greatly shocked by the incident of 23 Japanese fishermen 
_ being seriously injured due to the hydrogen bomb test 
carried out by your country at Bikini Atoll on March Ist 
of this year. As the result of the test, not only are these 
fishermen still suffering from strong radioactive poison- 
ing, but fishing, which is one of the important industries 
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of our island, has been dealt a severe blow; the food 
situation has been greatly threatened as the Japanese 
depend mostly on fish for animal protein; and the people 
have fallen into a state of insecurity for fear that if 
such experiments are continued, greater calamities will 
assail them. Moreover, the people are very indignant 
over the attitude your government has taken in regard 
to this incident. 

However, as Christians and as citizens of the country 
that has sustained damage three times from the atomic 
and hydrogen bombs, we cannot help but have great 
misgivings over the existence itself of such terrible 
weapons. We feel that such weapons will destroy the 
thing which your country is trying to defend at the 
risk of war, and that it is a menace to all humanity 
before it is a threat to your enemy. That is not all. 
Is it not a great challenge to the spirit of Christianity 
that your government is urging the production of such 
weapons because it feels that under some circumstances 
it will be necessary to use them? We do not think that 
it is God’s will for man, who was created by Him, to 
produce and store up such weapons which have the 
power to efface all mankind. Therefore, the problem of 
atomic-hydrogen bombs is today the most acute problem 
of Christian ethics as well as a political and military 
one. In that sense, are not the churches in America 
being severely questioned as never before by God and by 
the people of the world concerning their responsibility ? 
If the churches of America do not show a definite atti- 
tude in regard to this problem, we fear that the people 
of Japan will no longer give heed to what the mission- 
aries, who are sent out by your country, preach. We 
hope you will understand that your churches can make 
a contribution to the evangelization of Japan, not only 
by sending people and money, but even more by setting 
an example of unflinching Christian conscience. We 
hope that your churches will pray for Japan, which is 
in the midst of insecurity, and at the same time, we 
hope that you will strive to move your government to 
discontinue immediately the atomic-hydrogen bomb tests, 
and furthermore, to prohibit such production. 

We realize that we must not appeal only to you with 
regard to this matter, but also to Soviet Russia, Great 
Britain, and other countries which possess atomic and 
hydrogen bombs, and to their churches. We desire that 
the voice opposing atomic-hydrogen bombs will become 
the united voice of all the churches of the world; and 
we anticipate that the Second World Council of 
Churches, which will soon convene, will serve as a good 
opportunity for the churches of the world to take this 
problem up in earnest. 

We pray without ceasing that the churches of your 
country, which occupy an influential place of leadership 
and responsibility among the world churches, will exert 
their utmost effort for this purpose. 


May, 1954 


Author In This Issue 


Roger L. Shinn is head of the department of philosophy 
at Heidelberg College. Next fall he becomes professor of 
theology at the Vanderbilt University School of Religion, 
where he will try to take the advice he here gives to theo- 
logians. He is author of Christianity and the Problem of 
History. 
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